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It was in this mood of profound discouragement that
Fate ordained lie should meet Th6rese. His first move-
ment was only to protect from persecution a forlorn
young creature, whose modest and timid tearing excited
interest and pity. In Jean Jacques' sight Therese was
a simple and innocent girl, who called for this service
from any honest man, the witness of her defenceless
state. But soon he became at once touched and
attracted hy the discovery that his chivalrous interfer-
ence had won more than gratitude, and that the girl's
shy but tender gaze dwelt upon him, and followed. him
when he moved. The simple Jean Jacques takes all
this shyness and tenderness for what they appear. He
does not think the worse of Therese "because of her
equivocal position at the H6tel Saint Quentin, and he
refuses even to hold her to blame when she acknow-
ledges, with many tears, " a single fault" in her early
g'rlhood, due to her ignorance, and the skill of a seducer,
e warns Therese that he cannot marry, but offers her
his protection, with the assurance that, come what may,
he will never abandon her: and Therese is only too
happy to accept these terms. A liaison, formed in this
way, might easily enough in the life of a man destined
suddenly to leap to fame, have had so brief a duration
as hardly to acquire the notice of a biographer. But it
was not in Eousseau's power to treat an attachment of
this sort otherwise than seriously.1 He did more than

1 See the Yenetian episodes of Zulietta and the little girl " pro-
tected " by himself and Garrio. The peculiarity in Rousseau's case
is that he starts in life not only without moral principles of any
sort, but with the perverted notions he owes to Madame de Warens,
and to the vicious examples given him by the men and women
amongst whom he lives. His experience of life then is the opposite
of that generally made by the young, exposed to temptation without
principles to protect them. He is not corrupted by experience of,
and contact with evil, but this experience and contact help him to
know corruption and evil to be odious, and he arrives at good
principles by power of the moral sense. Nothing can be worse than
his intention in the case of the Yenetian child, but he is notThe New Spirit, by Havelock Ellis.)
